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yeaa ANTI, 

The article insthis day’s paper on the subject 
of vegetable philosophy is well written, full of in- 
struction, and will command intense interest from 
all lovers of agricultural science. 

















A lady clothed in American silk—At the A- 
gricultural Exhibition of Merrimack county, Mas. 
Mrs. Kimball of Hopkinton, N. H. was present, 
tobed in rich and durable silks of her own man- 
ufacture. She raised the silk worms, reeled, 
twisted, dyed and wove the silk, and for aught 
that is known to the contrary, made the garments 
with her own hands.—.Vorthern paper. 

Would it not be well to try the experiment in 
our county, The trouble and expense, even 
should the experiment fail, will be of but little 
consequence, compared with the immense ad- 
vantages, should it succeed ; and we cannot per- 
mit ourselves to doubt its success if once enter- 
ed into with spirit. We would consider the 
oye a public benefactor who produces the 

skein of silk, or the first pound of beet su- 
gar in our county.— Winchester (Va.) Republi- 
can. 

We published a few weeks since the first of 
the above paragraphs, and re-insert it with the 
view of making some brief remarks upon the ex- 
cellent suggestion of the editor of the Winches- 
ter Republican. He asks, “would it not be well 
to try the experiment in our county 7?” We reply 
certainly it would not only be well, but that the 
trial would result in the conviction of its utility, 
8s well as surprise that a people so enlightened 
and patriotic as those of Virginia, should have 
remained so long insensible to the advantages to 
enure to them from embarking ina branch of a- 
gticultural industry so happily adapted to their 
soil and climate. Possessing as they do, in an 
€minent degree, all the favored elements for the 
calture of the Mulberry, which is jndigenous to 
nearly every portion of the state, the wonder is,— 
that they should have permitted their eastern 
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country should remain tributary to other nations 

for this beautiful and useful product. Mi 

have gone, year after year, to pay for the stufis 

fabricated by foreign industry, whi i 
and we 


been kept at home to great ad 
Ameri- 
cans will no longer expend their money in gup 
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of a clime not half so well suited to the raising 
of silk as is that of the Old Dominion,—to outstrip 
them in a culture at once so full of interest, and 
offering so many inducements in the way of pro- 
fit. If the sitk business in America wes a vision- 
ary scheme of some moon-struck theorist—if its 
practicability had not been demonstrated with 
mathematical certainty—if its great lucrativeness 
had not been fully proved by the experiments 
and practice of hundreds, there might be an a- 
pology found for the apathy which prevails—but 
when there are so many examples of brilliant 
success to refer to—when we find our calculating 
brethren of the east—who, to use a Yankee com- 
parison—know the value of a dollar as well as 
any one else,— bending their energies unceasing- 
ly towards it, those who live in a more propitious 
climate should certainly follow, if they will not 
lead in a business so replete with hope and so 


encouraging upon the ‘score of profit. To the part. The corn is of a deep yellow kind, ears 
lower section of Virginia, where her soil has been | thin and long. I do not now recollect its uct, 
robbed of its virgin excellence by a long series of | or whether I made any estimate of it at the time; 
killing-cropping, the silk culture would come like | but 1 know from recollection that I was pleased 


a healing balsom ; for it would place an acre of wee B00 wall noeeere Sere ity, 
the poorest land upon a footing of more than e- 


as of its yield ; and my objet in noticing it now 
quality with the richest and most fertile land in 


is to say that I think in all late it would 
be the interest of our farmers south of the Dela- 
the great valley of the Mississippi, as it is a well 
established fact, that poor sands and gravels 


ware to plant this or some other eastern corn of 

equal character for early maturing. As well as I 

; can charge my recollection with the fact at this 

make the best silks. date, I think the small patch I made was fit for 

Before we close these remarks it may be op- | grinding in somewhat like an hundred days. Now 
portune to annex the following highly judicious 
remarks upon the present aspect of the silk cul- 

ture in the United States. 


hope that the day is notfar distant 

ing the ——— of other countries, 
its raw aé well as pre state, may soon bi 
sent abroad as one of the staple Wasnt of 
our commerce, and so far from a drain up- 
on our wealth, will be a powerful mean of in- 
creasing it. Why may we not. become ia the 
course of afew years what the French and Ital- 
ians are at present, and our silks be as celebrat- 
ed for their lustre and beauty as those ef France 
and Italy.”— Baltimore American, Nov. 14. 


J 
NORTHERN CORN—ARTICHOKES. 
Extract from a letter to the editor of the Farmer 
and Gardener, dated 

“Lovupoun Co., Va. Oct. 29, 18896. 

“During a short visit to the east in the summer 
of 18384, I procured a few ears of Northern corn, 
which in the spring of 1885, 1 planted in a rich 
bottom in drills of 4 feet, the plants 12 inches a- 





as there has been a great scarcity of o 
crops, would it not be well eet mgs: and ey 
on 


ers generally to put in @ po of their next 
year’s crop of some early kind? Iam 
sive thatit would, and thus early beg leave 
your paper to call the attention of my bro . 
Southrons to the subject.” ce 

* * s ® * 

“By the way, while 1 am writing, it strikes me 
that it would be worth an experiment for the ag- 
riculturists of the south to plant in some of their 
least valuable fields the aries to turn their 
hogs into previous to putting up 
ing. This ay itis known, will grow 
r) 


it 
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“The silk culture in our country may no long- 
er be regarded as the pastime of ladies, who, ha- 
ving nothing else to do, have employed their 
time in raising silk worms, and in winding and 
reeling the products of their industry. The pre- 
paration of this valuable article is a rap- 
idly a regular branch of manufacture, employi 
large capital and returning te those who have 
embarked in it, a handsome profit for their mo- 
ney and labor. There is at Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, that land of enterprise and ind + & fac- 
tory which drives sixteen hundred spindles and 
employs one hundred females, who turn out two 
thousand dollars worth of silk every week. With 
a climate adapted to the growth of the food 
this valuable operative, ‘nod well suited for its| - 





y what you may about their tact, 
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foots enough to render all corn-feeding unne- 


“pat those who may be conversant with the esti- 







ho es, we think that any farmer having from $0 
to 50 head of bogs would find his interest pro- 
moted by planting 2 or $3 acres in potatoes, car- 
rots, pérenips and ruta baga. Either of these 
quantities of land thus appropriated would yield 


cessary, except so much as might be requisite to 
harden the flesh of his hogs, say 2 bushels to 
each hog.) 
GREAT SALE OF SHORT-IIORN DURHAMS. 
We record below the account sales of the stock 
af the above breed of cattle imported by “ The Ohio 
Company for importing English cattle,” which 
took place at Indian Creek farm, the residence of 
the Company’s agent, in Ross county, Ohio, on 
the 29th of last month. The prices at which this 
fine herd of catile sold, will appear high to those 
who have been in the habit of estimating the va- 
“Jue of cattle at the old standard of native breeds ; 


mable qualities of the improved Short-horn Dur- 
hams, will know too well how to appreciate them 
to be surprised at the prices the present lot 
brought. ‘The western country are now in pos- 
session of as fine a stock of neat cattle, the num- 
bers being considered, as are possessed by any 
otlier portion of the world. Those which have 
just been disposed of by thir enterprising compa- 
ny, were selected in England from the finest herds, 
by competent judges, and doubtless comprised the 
Dest animals that could be procured in the Brit- 
ish empire. We congratulate the generous aad 
patriotic people of the great west upun this solid 
acquisition to their theretofore noble stock, and 
we sincerely trust that the public spirited agricul- 
turists, who have thus come forward with such 
true nobility of soul, to reward the thrice lauda- 
ble enterprize of the Ohio company, will find that 
their own exertions to improve the stock of their 
respective sections of country, will meet with a 
becoming response from their brother farmers. 
But of that we do not apprehend any doubt; for 
the sucgess which the Bulls that the Ohio Com- 
pany sent out to service in their own and sister 
state of Kentucky, the past season, is at ouce the 
bond and guarantie that a like good fortune will 
await the present owners. As far back as May 
last, we learned that one of the Durham bulls 
owned by the Ohio Company, which had been 
sent to Clarke county, Kentucky, for service, had 
at'that early period of the season had 60 cows at 
$25 each : and, indeed, our private advices go 
to show, that all the Durham bulls of unexception- 
able pedigrees, both in Ohio and Kentucky, were 
doing full.service at rates ranging from $10, 15, 
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Such éncouragement was due to the enlighten- 
ed enterprise which influenced the gentlemen to 
encounter the expense and risk of importation, 
and reflects the highest credit upon the liberality 
of the people of the west. While we record such 
evidences of their enlightened views, we feel it 
due to the occasion 1» say, that itis by such 
deeds they have outstripped their neighbors this 
side the Alleghanies, and earned for their section 
of country the well deserved appellation of The 
Great West; for great must that country be 
whose patriotic people are impelled onward by 
such generous impulses—impulses which know 
no restrictive measure—nor recognise no mean 
limit of dollars and cents—compared with the ad- 
vancement of their agricultural resources and the 
improvement of their domestic animals. 

In looking at those sales one is struck with 
astonishment at the tardy pace that has marked 
the spread of this generous breed of animals 
throughout our country, and how much the more 
wealthy of our agriculturists have been at war 
with their interests. Having said thus much, we 
will leave it to our readers to draw their own con- 





clusions with respect to the advantages which 
are likely to enure to them from introducing this 
peculiar breed of cattle on their estates : 


SALE OF SHORT-HORNS, 


Imported by the Ohio Company for Importing 
English Cattle, in the years 1834, 1835, and 
1836—held at Indian Creek Farm, the resi- 
dence of Felix Renick, Esq , Agent of the said 
Company, in Ross county, on the 29th day 
of October, 1836. The Stock of the Company 
was in fine condition and in great demand. 


§FNowwithstanding the high prices at which 
the Cattle were sold, some of them exchanged 
owners immediately, at very considerable advan- 
ces ; and for others, more than fifty per cent. on 
their cost was offered and refused. 


Reformer, a bull, not sound, sold to John T. 
Webb, of Ross county, O., for 48 dollars. 

Matchem, a bull, sold to Abraham Renick, of 
Kentucky, for 1200 dollars. 

Earl of Darlington, sold to Batteal Harrison of 
Fayette county, O., for $710. 

Y oung Waterloo, a bull, sold to R. D. Lilley, 
of Highland county, O., for $1250 dollars. ~ 

Duke of York, a bull, sold to R. R. Seymour, 
of Ross county, O., for 1120 dollars. 

Experiment, a bull, sold to James M. Trimble 
of Highland county, O., for $1150. 

Comet Halley, a bull, sold to R. R. Seymour, 
of Ross county, Ohio, for $1505. 

Whitaker, a bull, sold to William M. Ander- 
sun, of Ross county, Ohio, for $855. 

Nimrod, a bull, sold to Elias Florence, of 
Pickaway county, Ohio, for 1040 dollars. 

Duke of Norfolk, a bull, sold to Robt. Stew- 
art, of Ross county, Ohio, for 1255 dollars. 

Goldfinder, a bull, sold to Isaac Cunningham, 





20 to $25 each cow. 


of Kentucky, for 1095. Afterwards sold at pri- 








vate sale to Gen. Vance and J. i. ‘James. “of 
Champaign co. Ohio, for 1400 dolJars. ™ 

Duke of Leeds, sold to John Crouse, jr. of Roes 
county, Ohio, for 575 dollars. 

Windham, a bull, sold to Charles Davis, ‘of 
Ross county, Ohio, for 500 dollars. 

Columbus, a bull, (net sound) sold to Thomas 
Huston, of Pickaway county, Onio, for $180, 

Davy Crocket, a bull, sold to Peter L. Ayres, 
of O., for 490 dollars. 

Snowdrop, a bull, sold to Stewart & M Neil, 
of Ross county, O for 480 dolJars. 

Independence, a bull, sold to Heglar and Peter. 
son, of Ross county, Ohio, for 400 dollars, 3 

Perry, a bull, sold to Wm. H. Creighton, of Ma- 
dison county, Ohio, for 400 dollars, ° 

Goliah, a bull, sold to Isaac V. Cunningham, of 
Sciota, for 300 dollars. 

Logan, a bull, sold to Elias Florence, of Pick- 
away county, Ohio, for 750 dollars. 

John Bull, a bull, sold to Wm. Renick, jr. of 
Pickaway county, Ohio, for 615 dollars. 

Paragon, a bull, presented by the company to 
Felix Renick, Esq. their agent. 

Powhatan, a bull, sold to George Renick, sp, 
of Ross county, with Flora. 





Rantipole, a bull, sold to Arthur Watts, of Rea 


county, Ohio, for 810 dollars. 

Gaudy, cow, sold to Jas. A. Trimble, of High 
land county, Ohio, for 985 dollars. 

Blossom, cow, sold to R. R. Seymour, of Ross 
co., Ohio, for 1000 dollars. 

Flora and her caif Powhattan, were sold to Geo, 
Renick, sen. of Ross county, for 1205 dollars, 

Lilly of the Valley of Tees, sold to Tho. Hus 
ton, of Pickaway county, for 950 dollars. 

Matilda, sold to Arthur Watts, of Ross county, 
for 1000 dollars. 

Calypso, cow, sold to Strawder M‘Neil of Ross 
county, for $25 dollars. * 

Young Mary and her calf Pocahontas, were sold 
to Edwin J. Harness of Ross county, for $1500. 

Lady Blanch, (no proof of this cow being & 
breeder,) sold to Charles Davis of Ross co. for 
250 dollars. 

Tees Water and her calf Cometess, sold to 
John 1. Van Metre, of Pike county, Ohio, for 
2,225 dollars. 

Duchess of Liverpool, sold to Wm. M. Andete 
son of Ross county, for 570 dollars. 

Lady Colling, (it is doubted whether this cow 
will ever be a breeder,) sold to John T. Webb of 
Ross county, for 205 dollars. 

Beauty of the West, sold to Ashel Renick, of 
Pickaway county, Ohio, for 900 dollars. 

Lilac, sold to Elias Florence, of Pickaway ¢0. 
for 425 dollars. ‘ 

Lady of the Lake, sold to R. R. Seymour, of 
Ross county, for 775 dollars. ; 

Lady Paley, sold to Alex. Renick, of Ross 004 
for 510 dollars. 

Poppy, sold to Harness Renick, of Pickaway 
county, for 610 dollars. , i 

Pink, sold to Wm. Trimble of Highland coun- 
ty, for 575 dollars. : 

May Flower, sold to Batteal Harrison, of Fay- 
ette county, Ohio, for 405 dollars. wie 

Lucy, (pedigree doubtful) sold to George Rat- 
cliff of Pickaway county, for 105 dollars. 

Moss Rose, sold to Jonathan Renick, of Piek- 
away county, for 1200 dollars, 
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“Celestina, sold toPhomas Huston of Picka- 
way c0., for $930. 

Malina, sold to Isaac Cunnirgham for $1005. 

Jilustrious, sold to Abraham Renick, of Ken- 
tacky, for 775 dollars. 

Lady Abernethy, sold to T hos. Huston of Pick- 
away county, Ohio, for 815 dollars. 

J. L. TAYLOR, 

See’y of the Ohio Importing Company. 
Sciota Gazelte. 

PRINCIPLES OF VEGETATION. 

As every thing which appertains to the produc- 
tion of so important a staple as wheat, must al- 
ways be of profuund concern to the farming in- 
terest, we insert the following from a British 
paper, under the confident belief, that it will 
elicit attention from every enlightened mind en- 
gaged in the pursuits of husbandry. The prin- 
ciples assumed, and facts set forth, will be novel 
to many of our readers, and will, we hope, set 
on foot a spirit of inquiry calculated to promote 
the great interest whose province it is to provide 
the staff of life for home and foreign consump- 
tion. 

Principles of Vegetation—Wheal.—At the 
British Association in Bristol, Mr. O. Webb Hall 
read a communication “On the Acceleration of 
the Growth of Wheat.” He called the attention 
of the Meeting to a statement of facts by which 
it would be seen that the usual period allotted to 
the occupation of the ground for a crop of wheat 
might ‘be very materially abridged. At an aver- 
age, this might be estimated at 10 months, though 
12 and even 13, were not unusual, and 8 might 
be considered as the shortest period for the or- 
dinary winter wheat. By a selection of particu- 
lar seed, and a choice of peculiar situation, wheat 
sown early in March, has been, on different oc- 
casions, ripened before the middle of August, a 
period scarcely exceeding 5 months. Mr. Hall 
considers it an unquestionable law of vegetation, 
that the offspring of a plant of early maturity 
seeks to become so likewise, even when placed 
io unpropitious circumstances and that it recedes 
with reluctance from the condition of its parent. 
Hence the seed of a crop which has been ripen- 
ed in 5 months has a better prospect of produc- 
ing another crop equally accelerated than that 
from a crop which has been longer in ripening. 
He also asserted, that the acceleration of a crop 
was farther promoted by thick sowing, which like- 
wise might be considered advantageous in check - 
mene stopping the mildew. 

r. Richardson referred to the remark of 
Humbolt, that in South America the wheat crop 
was ripened in ninety days from the period of 
sowing, and stated, that about Hudson’s Bay 
this period was only seventy days. He sugges- 
ted the probable advantages that might arise from 
\wporting seed from the latter country for the pur- 
pose of furthering Mr. Hall’s views; but this 
gentleman stated, that he had found that seed 
imported from a distance (and he had tried some 
from Italy) was liable to become diseased. As 
connected with the subject of the acceleration 
of the growth of seeds, Professor Henslow men- 











upon seeds of a species of Acacia, sent by Sir 
John Herschell from .the Cape of Good Hope, 
with directions that they should be steeped in 
boiling water before they were sown. Some of 
these were kept at the boiling temperature of 
3,7 and 15 minutes respectively, and had yet 
germinated very readily in the open border; 
whilst those which had not been steeped did not 
vegetate, It was suggested that these facts 
might 1@&d to beneficial results, by showing ag- 
riculturists that they may possibly be able to 
steep various seeds in water sufficiently heated 
to destroy certain fangi or insects known to be 
destructive to them, without injuring the vital 
principle in the seed itself. Mr. Hope mention- 
ed a practice common in some parts of Spain, of 
baking corn to a certain extent, by exposing it to 
a temperature of 150° or upwards, for the purpose 
of destroying an insect by which it was liable to 
be attacked. Dr. Richardson mentioned that 
the seeds sold in China for the European market, 
were previously boiled for the purpose of des- 
troving their vitality, as the jealousy of that 
people made them anxious to prevent their expor- 
tation in a state fitted for’ germination. Upon 
sowing these seeds he had, nevertheless, ob- 
served that some few of them were still capable 
of vegetating. 





[From the ew England Farmer.] 
AGRICULTURE, AS COMPARED WITH 
OTHER PURSUITS. 


BY FRANCIS R. GOURGAS. 


Tillage of the earth was the first employment 
assigned to man, and it is of all occupations the 
most pleasant and independent. It is one which 
not only requires physical ability, but if carried 
to the most profitable and praiseworthy extent, it 
also requires mental exertion—and by these ve- 
ry requisitions, it creates and preserves a healthy 
and vigorous state of body and mind. No indi- 
vidual need be happier or prouder than the culti- 
vator of the earth—to be sure he bas his cloudy 
days; the seasons are sometimes unpropitious, 
cutting short his crops, and grasping with an iron 
hand some of his dearest interests, but wrecks 
are found elsewhere than on his coasts. Tie 
merchant, and mechanic, and manufacturer, all 
have their moments of adversity to dread; and 
perhaps with not a single hope to cheer them 
on in their struggle between duty and self; the 
husbandman is never beyond hope, as long as 
his land exists and fertility continues to abide in 
its vitals—apd when did either the one or the 
other fail ? 

But it is not the security of the farmer which 
alone recommends his situation, it is the inex- 
haustible source of pleasure always at hiscom- 
mand. It is he, who can study to the most ad- 
vantage the mysteries of nature—it is he, who 
has access at all times to her charms; the happy 
song of the bird strikes pleasantly upon his ear ; 
the morning breeze comes gratefully to his brow, 
the rising sun, the beautiful flower and every va- 
rying foliage, the joyous insect, and the thous- 
ands and tens of thousands of objects blessed 
and indulged under the guidance.of a kind Fa- 
ther—are to him scenes glorious and great. He 
is not confined to a dwelling, to perform the 





tioned results of experiments ‘which he had tried | mentab 






















tions of the merchant; nor to a shop, to“go 
ee the laborious and tirésome , 

encountering the dangers and partaking of 
the toils, and hardships of the cnboort iets 
charming language of Bloomfield, . - 


+ ———— No wilds has he to roam, 
But bright enclosures circling round his home,’ 


Such is the husbandman’s lot, which so 
affect to dread, and which formerly so penne 
fected to despise; it possesses more advantage to 
recommend it to the notice of man, than any o- 
ther employment upon the wide earth. It-is an 
occupation admirably calculated to improve and. 
exalt the human mind, from the very cireum- 
stance, that the mind is continually called upon, 
to study and observe and admire the works and 
providence of asuperior Being; there is not a ° 
particle of earth, nor an insect, nor an herb, but 
which affords food for an intelligent mind. to 
taste and enjoy. The great phenomena of na- 
ture, which have at different times been discov- 
ered, and whose discovery has brought about 
revolutions, and effected changes, (the thoughts 
of which would have before started the very 
— of man,) have been first observed ont, made~ 
nown, by these engaged in the pursuit of Ayri-. 
culture—a fact whieh ought to excite love and 
attention to the subject. , 

In pursuing this avocation, man has. opportu- 
nities to perfect his acquaintance with many of 
the sciences—which, if he was otherwise enga- 
ged, he might not so conveniently avail himself 
of. A farm isa vast text book of chemistry, bot- 
uny, Sc. proving their principles, and continually 
teating the efficacy and value. of the application 
of those principles—and man in_ purchasing it 
pays nothing for these treasures of knowl 
it contains. He may analy ils, and discover 
the properties and use of hefbs and plants, and 
do this, as it were, in the regular course of busi-’ 
ness ; without hardly*devoting an extra hour on 
the subject; and moreover, a healthy system and 
a firm and vigorous mind bring to the task that 
energy and devotion which insures success. 

It is not the least recommendation of . 
culture, that those engaged in it are the most in- s 
dependent class uf men on the globe. They are “<> 
subservient to no one, on the vi every oth- 
er business is supported by them; if the vessels 
of the merchant were rotting at the wharves, the 
sound of the hammer was no lo heard, 
the husbandman might still go or. To be sure, 
the market for his produce might be dull and 
the commodity of money scarce, but he might 
still live comfortably, and every article of cloth- 
ing and diet could be had, which ought to be 
found on thé list of comfort and convenience; 
his school master, and other functionaries whom 
he must necessarily employ, might be hired as 
in olden times, on a salary of potatoes or 
kins. Take it in what light you will, the inde- 
pendence of the farmer is a just and a noble dis- 
pensation of providence; it ishe, who bears the 
“burden and the heat of the day,” and whose 
mind by the nature and constancy of his em- 
ployment is raised above the little trickeries and 
miserable evesions of trade,—and it is he, there- 
fore, who should stand first on the roll of merit, 

I cannot better close these remarks Pheeoes d 
observing, that at the present day the 
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n is to participate langely of the 
—- ae of his country: en of tho- 
academic education, distinguished and 
individuals, are taking «@ personal inter- 
est in egriculture—setting their own shoulders 
to the wheel, and encouraging and assisting oth- 
ers todo the same. It is astonishing what a re- 
olution bas taken place in regard to this sub- 
ject within the last half century ; formerly our 
lic offices were held altogether by profession- 
al men—now their seats are uceupied by manual 
laborers, men who are an honor and a light to 
their country. This is right and natural; the 
farming community is the largest, and it would 
be singular if they*were obliged to select their 
wepresentatives from any other class. It should 
‘be recollected then by evety individual entering 
life, that a choice of Agriculture as his av- 
Oeation will by no means close the gates of pop- 
Olar favor against him, but on the contrary will 
be a hearty and warm recommendation wherev- 
er he may go. 


CHEAP STRUCTURE FOR GRAIN & HAY. 


Jgssz Buew, Esq.—Sir,—The remarks upon 
ing grain,” contained in your August num- 

of the Cultivator, induce me to recommend a 
ind of barrack, which | have used for several 
years, and which J think pays for itself in a short 
time. We will suppose that you wish to erect 
one which shall contain one hundred loads of 
bee or hay. ‘Take twenty posts twenty feet in 
ength, fos about eight inches diameter, and set 
hen in two rows; let the rows be sixicen feet a- 
part, and the distance be between the posts the 


' other way, twelve feet; the posts mustbe put 4 


feet in the ground; frame plates on these posts 
from end to end of the rows, and bind them to- 
gee crosswise BY girts, let in about two feet 
the top, strengthen this crosswork by braces 
cg feet long; you will understand, of course, 
the braces go from the girt to the posts.— 
p ys the plates, rafters of such length as will 
jw an Albany board, (when laid on for cover- 
) to project one and a half feet below the 
plate, make use of one and a quarter inch stuff 
r lath, laying one row atthe ridge, another a- 
bowt midway of the rafter, and a third just clear 
of the plate. In putting on the roof-boards, e- 
very other one rides, and ought to lap on the edg- 
és of its supporters one and a half inches. The 
ends of the building are to be boarded from the 
ak till within six or eight feet of the ground, 
9 makes a string-piece or two necessary, 
which may be of plank,) and accommodated 
with a large window, having a sliding shutter.— 
On the sides of the building, you board down 
from. the plate with three Albany boards, remem- 
bering to have a strip of plank about six inches 
wide, to tie them together in the middle. It will 
be well also, to put pieces of board along the 
ridge under the board that rides—this to prevent 
rain or snow from driving in. Your barrack is 
now completed. 
AR Mowing away, you drive under, and fill one 
joint, or the compartment included by four posts, 
you get to the last end, that 


ej whe 
raat be filled rom, the outside, through the win- 
aT hese buildings are cheap; they preserve hay 


. ; — 
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and grain ina perfect state ; they obviate the ne- 
cersity (often a very galling one) of employing 
an artist to stack; grain never grows in them; 
this may appear like repetition; but | must be 
excused for contrasting them with stacks, in this 
important particular, they will shelter several 
loads at a time when you are threatened with 
showers; or, you can drive under several loads 
at night, and let your handsstore them away be- 
fore breakfast; being a part of the day often 
wasted, even in the busiest season of year. 
In the winter, when the exterior sheaves of 
stacks are penetrated to the bands with snow 
and sleet, so as to prevent thrashing for days, the 
grain in these buildings may always be got in, 
in order, excepting perhaps a very little on the 
windward side, which should be kept by itself 
till dry; poultry make no impression on grain in 
these buildings. 

The last one which I built, (being No. 3,) 
was calculated for 40 loads, and this cost me 
(exclusive of timber which was cut on the farm) 
$65,20. Persons who have not locust for posts, 
would do well to char the surface which is to go 
under ground. 

Permit me to ask aquestion. Are you fami- 
liar with the use of the horse rake, the revolving 
rake; and did you intend to apply your remarks 
about curing hay in cock, to a country where this 
rake can be used 7* 

With high respect, your ob’t ser’t, 
, A SUBSCRIBER. 

P. S. In mowing grain under these barracks, 
itis best to keep the middle of the mow high- 
est, and to give the outer course of sheaves a 
good pitch. Moreover, a floor of poles, or rails, 
laid upon stones so that cats can go under, an- 
swers a good purpose. 





*We are familiar with the revolving horse- 
rake, and commend it greatly on old thin mea- 
dows. Clover belongs to alternate husbandry, 
where’the grass ought to be too heavy for its use, 
and it is not used in our mode of making clover 
hay, till after the crop has been carted from the 
fietd.—Connuctor.— Cultivator. 





SURFACE MANURING. 


Until very lately, the opinion was very general, 
if nut universal, that fermented manures should 
be turned under with the plough as soon as put on 
the land; and that otherwise their value would 
be mugh impaired, if not totally lost by evapora- 
tion. This was thought especially necessary, if 
the manure used was rough or half rotted. 

Ihave thought much on this subject, and for the 
last twenty years marked the effects of manure in 
all its various modes of application, both on my 
own farm and on my neighbours’— and now pro- 
pose tu give you the results of my observation, 
leaving it to persons more learned than myself to 
reconcile these results to the principles of philo- 
sophy. Fifieen or twenty years ago, I observed 
an old man of good practical sense, and success- 
ful as a farmer, carting manure out in the month 
of July, on a field intended for Indian corn the 
next year : this wag spread as fast as carted, and 
remanined in that situation until spring follow- 
ing. He justified this practice by a perfectly un- 





answerable reason, viz: that experience had 
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taught him, that both his crop and his land were 
more improved by the use of his manure in thas 
way, than any other he had tried. The confidence 
I had in the integrity and good sense of this old 
gentleman induced me to make repeated experi- 
ments on this subject, all of which have been de- 
cidedly favorable to top dressing, or surface ma- 
nuring, and proved to my entire satisfaction, “thas 
manure, when in contact with the earth, doeg not 
lose its strength by evaporation.” This, I wasex- 
ceedingly loth to believe, and I made many ef- 
forts to account for the fact—(for that I could not 
doubt)—and at length came to the conclusion 
that the chemical affinity between the parties, of 
manure and the earth, was too strong to be over- 
come by the power of evaporation ; and that the 
apparent evaporation is nothing more than the 
passing off of the water, which had been contain- 
ed in the manure. Whether this is so or not, } 
am sure [ donotknow. But! do know, that in 
the many different experiments I have 
both the land and the crop are more benefitted 
the application of manure on the land, than by 
turning it under the land. I hope young farmer, 
who are not yet wedded to any set of opinions, 
will be induced (at least) to make the experiment, 

Not having fame as a farmer, to give weightto 
my opinions, { shal! sign myself 

ARATOR, 

Note.—The late Mr. Thos. West, brother of 
Sir Benjamin West, settled on a farm in New 
Jersey, after he had reached the age of forty. 
His object was to make it a grazing farm. "He 
used no plough whatever, but the hoe and scythe 
to eradicate briars, weeds, &c. He top dressed 
his fields, or some of then, every year, and in a few 
years, he had the richest farm in the whole coun- 
try around. See Memoirs Philadelphia Agricul- 
tural Sociey. 





WILSON’S MOWING MACHINE. 


Having witnessed the exhibition of this machine 
in operation last Thursday, on the farm of Mm 
Van Rensselaer, at Greenbush, we considerit dae, 
both to the inventor and the public, to state that 
we think it performed all that could have been 
auticipated of a machine for the purpose. 

It was propelled by two horses, and mowed 4 
swarth more than six feet wide, as fast as the 
horses could walk; and as it is provided with & 
self-sharpening power, and needed no stops to 
sharpen, it must, we think, mow about one acre 
per hour; and notwithstanding the ground wes 
very rough, and the grass dry and tangled, it was 
left in a handsome order. It is intended also to 
cut grain, and though we did not see the oper 


tion performed, we were fully convineed from 


its success in grass, that it will be equally suc 
cessful in the harvest field. ; 

As the manufacturing interest is now, by the aid 
of labor-saving inventions, infinite lengths a 
agriculture in the race of improvement, it cannot 
but be cheering to every patriotic eye, to see inven 
tive genius coming into the timely aid of agricul- 
ture, which, though thus far neglected, is 
worthy of all the aid which human talent cas 
bestow ; and we think, with a few more such in- 
ventions as the one in question, agricultural stock 
may stand in fair competition with those of co 
ton spinning, the steamboats, or rail roads. 


Albany Argus. 
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» How wonderful is Nature! In the earth, 
The tiny seed is sown, and from it springs 
A tender plant that bends before the breeze, 
And shivers in the blast. But mark it now 
When years has past, a mighty trunk has risen. 
And giant limbs that stand unmoved, and dare 
The find lightnings and the storms of Heaven. 
Could we but put aside the veil which is 
thrown over our senses, and could the untram- 
melled soul look forth upon the operations of na- 
ture, as they take place around us, how glo- 
rious would be the privilege, how ecstatic the 
enjoyment! But on the contrary, we can view 
the wonders around us only as through a glass 
darkly, and the senses are continually imposing 
upon the judgment. The chemical work-shops, 
or laboratories of nature, are almost entirely 


_ closed upon our senses, apd we are compelled 


to gain our knowledge from the smoke which 
arises from her chimnies, and the occasional 
elimpses we can obtain through her windows. 
Yes the great author of nature has given us in- 
eight enough to make us wonder at, and adore 
his mighty power, without’our becoming vain 
and proud of our own acquisitions of know- 
ledge. 

en generally are unaware of the fact that 
there are many things around us of which we 
know very little, though they are undergoing 
their changes, and working strange phenomena 
every day in our sight. Some of the loftiest 
sciences, and most abstract operations of nature 
are often better understood than those which 
are immediately around us, and continually oper- 
ating before our eyes. As an exemplification of 
this [ will mention the phenomena which takes 
place in sowing the seed, and in the growth of 
the vegetable kingdom. There are very few, 
comparatively speaking, who know how the seed 
germinates, and the plant is nourished and grows, 
though they converse learnedly on the erratic 
disposition of comets, the attraction and gravita- 
tion of bodies, and the movement of the plants. 
Though they every day see them springing and 
growing around them, yet they are not aware 
that they are so absolutely necessary to human 
life, that the animal and vegetable kingdoms are 
reciprocally dependant upon each other, and that 
the purity of the atmosphere is actually kept up 
by the oxygen which is wasted in the vegatable 
kingdom. 

ature is very simple in all her works, she 
requires but few ingredients, oxygen, hydrogen 
and carbon being the principal, out of which she 
manufactures so many varieties of forms. The 
earth it appears serves little other purpose than 
as a matrix for the seed and plant, as very small 
portions of earth have ever been found in vegeta- 
ble compounds. The earth isthe channel or 
medium through which the plant receives. its 
nourishment, and it also serves as a support to 
the roots of trees. All manures are good or bad 
in proportion as they contain the vegetable prin- 
ciple orfood of plants, which is prepared by the 
decomposition of vegetable matter. Water is 
absolutely necessary to vegetable life, inasmuch 
as it takes up the saline and unctuous particles in 
the manure, and conveys them to the roots of the 
vegetable. If the soil is sandy it will not hold 
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a sufficiency of water, if too solid: 
water will collect in too greata quantity, ‘and 
produce decomposition of the roots,. Calcareous 
soils, or those containing the carbonate of lime 
are best adapted to the growth of plants, though 
it is often necessary to vary as potatoes do best 
in a sandy soil, wheat in a rich and rice in a moist 
soil. A ferrigenous soil for fruit trees, anda 
moderately rich sandy bottom for forest trees. 

In cultivating the Italian Mulberry, and the 
Morus Multicaulis, have experimented on the 
relative properties of animal and vegetable man- 
ures, and find that the former is the best, inas- 
much as it contains more nitrogen, which ren- 
ders it more complicated, and consequently more 
favorable to decomposition. Animal substances 
cause vegetable matter to ferment with greater 
facility. 

But let us examine a seed of the mulberry for 
example, and trace its progress from the earth. 
The external covering contains, beside the germ 
of the future plant, a substance, which is to serve 
it for nourishment in the early stage of its exist- 
ence. This substance is called the parenchyma, 
and consists of focula oil and mucilage. The 
seed is generally divided into two parts cajled 
lobes or cotyledous, as may be observed in dif- 
ferent kinds of beans. There is a dark colored 
cord or string which divides the lobes, and is 
termed the radicle, from the latin word radix, 
the root, as this string becomes the root of the 
future plant. Enclosed within the lobes is an- 
other part termed plumula, from which the trunk 
of the tree proceeds. All seeds have not the 
same number of catyledous; barley, wheat and 
oats, and the grasses have but one. Some are 
found to have two, three, and others as many as 
six. When the seed is deposited in the earth, 
and the heat of the atmosphere is any degree 
above 40, the first operation it performs is to im- 
bibe water. The seed softens, and the lobes 
swell. An absorption of oxygen then takes place, 
which unites with the carbon of the seed, and is 
returned in the form of carbonic acid. The loss 
of carbon consequently increases the proportion 
of oxygen and hydrogen comparatively in the 
seed, and as a natural consequence the saccha- 
rine fermentation takes place. By this process 
the substance of the parenchyma is changed to a 
soft, sweet pulp. The action of heat on the 
seed swells it to such a degree that it cannot 
contain itself, and the root darts forth, and stikes 
into the earth. The stem also pierces its eover- 
ing, and passes up into the air, carrying with it 
two leaves, which are called the seminal leaves, 
Mand serve to elaborate the sap destined to sup- 
port the stem. Thus the cotyledous now be- 
comes the seed leaves, or lungs of the tree. 


There is a very strong resemblance between 
the seed and an egg. Heat is necessary to de- 
velope the living energies of both, and there is a 
substance in each destined to supply nourishment 
to both in the early stage of their existence. So 
soon as the chick can provide for itself the egg 
breaks, and so soon as the roots of the tree can 
imbibe ample nourishment from the soil, the seed 
leaves drop off. Indeed there is a stiking anal- 
ogy between the whole vegetable and animal 

0 
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So soon as the root branches off, and commen- 


with clay, ‘the 








out fenliagiRomGoinel lanesbenenshney 
sary tapieent aoceten render it 
ish, and form.the growth of the tree. aan 
also see a etriking resemblance between the 


ofanimals, There are vessels which 
the animal system, to suck up and 


the stomach and bowels a fluid calledebyle-which 


is conveyed to the lungs, and there is brought in 
contact with atmospheric air, and is oxydized 
or fitted to nourish every part of the frame. Ip. 


like manner the roots suck up water, fromthe .. 


oon it is Ppa te by certain vessels to the © 
eaves were it undergoes a change, and becomes 
the sap or blood of the plant, which is conveyed» 
to and nourishes every part of the tree, . T: 
upper surface of the leaves, it is said, throws 

by transpiration the superabundance, while the 
lower surface on the contrary, which is rough 
and downy, absorbs moisture from» the atmos- 
phere, thereby obtaining those i ients in the 
air necessary to its health. Thus the the 
quantity of the foliage, the greater is the i 
of water taken up by the roots, and ire 
from the upper surface of the leaves.. Ainand 
light appear to be essentially n ry to” 
existence of the vegetable creation. 

necessary to the formation of colors. 


plant a potato in a dark cellar it will be voila ; : 


ly coloiless, and if a hole be. made throu 
which light may enter, the vine will turn tow 
it, and endeavor to reach it. ity 

How beautifully does nature dispose the leaves 
on the stem of the plant. The under side of the 
leaf being intended to absorb. moisture from 
the air, and the dews of night as they arise from 
the ground, the leaves are so arra one 
shall not be immediately over another. By this 
arrangement the under sufage of each leaf is ex- 
posed to the ascending moisture of the earth. 
You will boguiinant see the leaves placed al- 
ternately on two parallel, and opposite lines; 
they are arranged in pairs crossing at ri es; 
and again they are placed on the angles of poly- 
gons, circumscribed on the branc and ar- 
ranged in sucha manner that the angles of the 
inferior polygon corresponds with the sides of 
the superior. On some plants they ascend the 
stalks in parallel spiral lines. 3 


It may be proven to actual demonstration; that « 


the under side of the leaf is intended to absorb 
moisture, from the earth and’ atmosphere, If 
leaves be plucked, and the under sides be placed 
on a basin of water, they will remain for 
days, and even weeks, but if they be placed with 
the upper surface in the water, they perish ‘ina 
very short time. Herbs that grow more'rapidly 
than trees have both surfaces of the leaves roug ’ 
nearly alike, and absorb moisture more rapidly 
from the atmosphere. The fact of the upper 
sides of leaves being smoother, more glossy, and 
of a deeper color indicates a different use. If 
you incline the stalk of a tree it wilt’ turn “and 
grow upwards. If you bend the branch of a tree 


so that its leaves are reversed in regard to na- 
tural position, the leaves will ¢ endeav- 
or to turn back again, and will finally succeed. 
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™ that water is the chief nourishment 
ft not only forms the sap, but it is the 
sis of all vegetable fluids. Through the me- 
dium of water all the ingredients, such as salts, 
gre carried into plants. Tbe organs of the 
have the power of decomposing water, and 

the hydrogen of the water serves as a con 
‘gtituent of oil, of coloring matter, &c. and the 
gen aids in the formation of mucilage, of fe- 
cake of vegetable acids, sugar, &c. The greater 
portion of the oxygen of the water, however, is 
by caloric into a gaseous state, the 
Seams groceoding from the hydrogen during the 
condensation it undergoes, in forming the mate- 
rials of the vegetable. This gaseous oxygen is 
thrown off into the atmosphere by the leaves of 
— Thus the atmosphere is continually ren- 
ered pure, and the loss repaired, which is neces- 
sary, inasmuch as the constant oxygenation and 
combustion of substances, and the respiration of 
animals,’ are continually exhausting it. Thus 
too is there a mutual dependence between the 


‘enimal and vegetable kingdoms as the plant is 
gustained by the substances thrown off by the 
lungs 


of animals, and the animal by the oxy- 
“thrown off by plants. How wisely formed, 
G harmonious are the works of nature! How 
Strange is the fact that we could not possibly 
exist any length of time without the vegetable 
creation, for the carbonic acid which is thrown 
off by animals in breathing would collect to such 
a degree in the atmosphere, as to render it en- 
tirely unfit for respiration, and death to the ani- 
mal creation would be the consequence. But 
here how wise is the dispensation of Providence! 
The vegetable kingdom attracts, and decomposes 
this eDoale acid, and after making use of the 
garbon for its own purposes returns the oxygen 
to the atmosphere, for the use of ourselves, and 
the rest of the snimal creation. 
'. But Jet us return to the formation of the tree. 
Having traced it from the seed to the putting 
forth of the roots and stem, we will speak of the 
bark. The bark is composed of three parts, the 
epidermis, the parenchyma and the cortical lay- 
ers. 

The epidermis is a thin external skin particn- 
latly observable on cherry trees, as it may be 
easily pealed off. Upon examination it is found 
to be a thin membrane, through which the light 
is transmitted, and consists of five slender fibres, 
which cross each other in the manner of a net. 
In some trees, and in corn this membrane has a 
thin coat of siliceous earth, which gives it great 
stren In some plants this membrane is com- 

of wax, and in others it is resinous. 

The parenchyma lies next to, and is immediate- 
ly under the epidermis. When the epidermis is 
stripped off it appears like a green rind, and is 
found not only on the trunk and branches, but 

to every part, ever to the leaves. It is 
fall'of tubes, which contain a kind of fluid. 

The cortical layers are immediately between 
bp da andthe wood. They are full of 
" veerels, which convey the sap downwards 
after it has been elaborated in the leaves. They 

tain @ of gallic acid and tannin.— 
Every year the old cortical layers are formed in- 
¢° wood, and new ones are formed, 
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The woody part of the tree, which is composed 
of woody fibre, mucilage and resin, is called the 
alburnum. The fibres of the alburnum ran two 
ways; some of them longitudinally, and is call- 
ed the silver grain, while others called the spuri- 
ous grain, are disposed in a concentric manner. 
From the layers of the spurious grain, the age 
of the tree may be computed, one being formed 
every year by the conversions of the cortical 
layers into wood. The roots of the tree suck in 
water from the earth, and the tubes in the albur- 
num, or wood convey it upwards to the leaves, 
where the tubes unite with the extremities of the 
arteries of the cortical Jayers. Here then isa 
resemblance to the circulation in the animal sys- 
tew. The water pumped up by the roots is the 
chyle, which the absorbent vessels suck up from 
the stomach and intestines, and convey to the 
lungs to be oxydized. So the water of the roots 
is conveyed by the vessels of the alburnum to 
the leaves or lungs, and from them is distributed 
to the parts of the plant. But here the simile 
fails, as the plant has nothing answering to the 
human heart, from whence the blood is distribu- 
ted after receiving it from the lungs. In the 
plant the sap is distributed from the lungs, but 
not by the way of a heart. 

By the heat of the spring the small vessels of 

the plant expand, and partly perhaps by forming 
a vacoum, and partly by a capillary attraction 
the sap is carried up from the roots by the vessels 
of the alburnam into the leaves, where it under- 
goes a chemical change, and becomes fitted for 
the nourishment of the plant. The vessels of 
the cortical layers now take it, and convey it to 
all parts of the plant. The tubes in the parenchy- 
ma are much larger than those in the sap, and 
serve perhaps to secrete some peculiar fluid ne- 
cessatry to the health of the plant, as the liver 
does in the human system. The juices of plants 
differ, and often in the same plant. In the cen- 
tre of the alburnum is the heart wood which ap- 
pears to have no life, and the longevity of trees 
is owing to the want of this heart wood. The 
long life of the oak is no doubt owing to the 
small portion of heart it contains. Jn the hick- 
ory this heart wood gains upon the sap wood in 
a double ratio, and when grown old gradually 
spreads towards tne bark, till the living and ac- 
tive portion is not sufficient to nourish the tree, 
and it dies. 
How the several juices are made, and how cer- 
tain changes are affected in the formation of the 
fruit, and the parts of the tree, is a mystery 
which has never been solved. The organs, oe 
which those changes are affected, are so small 
as to escape all observation, and hence we are 
left in the dark on one of the most interesting 
points of vegetable economy. It appears that 
trees possess an internal heat, in which respect 
they also resemble the animal. A sinall portion 
of carbonic acid is carried with the sap from the 
roots which the internal heat of the plant serves 
to disengage. Indeed the whole plant is a 
chemica) laboratory, in which the various changes 
are effected,and new combinations produced. 

At the first appearance of a plant it is almost 
of a gelatinous consistence, but by a chemical 
change, which takes place in the juices which 





flow to it, the stock becomes harder and harder 
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by degrees, till it assumes the nataré of wood 
The part of the stalk nearest to the root hardens 
first, and grows in a double ratio compared with 
— above. After a while this part ceases to 

arden and grow, and the same effect takes’ 
place in a part immediately above. Thus it pro 
gresses upward till the whole stalk assumes the 
nature and consistence of wood. After this 
succession of concentric layers take place, which 
are produced by the Sardening into wood every 
year of cortical layers. 

In the propagation of vegetables there is no re- 
semblance to the animal kingdom. Vegetables 
may be propagated by seed layers and cuttings, 
The pistil and stamina in plants answer the same 
purposes, as the organs of genenation in animals, 
The seed are inclosed in the former, and the 
pollen or fine powder of the latter fecundates it, 
Both sexes are often united in one plant, while: 
in other species the male is on one stalk, and the 
female on another. Other species are dix 
tinct like animals in the sexes. 

It appears that buds, and even leaves have 
within them the elements of the future tree, and 
hence a small stick cut from a tree having two 
buds on it, may, by being placed in the earth 
produce a tree. The lower bud will swell, and 
throw out roots while a tiny stem will start up 
into the air, from the upper bud. It is thus that 
the most of the Morus Multicaulis trees are now 
produced by the cultivators of silk in this coun 
try. It appears astonishing that a single leaf o 
piece of stick should be placed in the earth and 
there bud, and preduce a tree in the same man 
ner asthe seed. The organs essential to life 
seem to be placed in every part of the plant, and 
consequently the means of propagating are mul 
tiplied. 

There is yet another mode of inultiplying, call- 
ed grafting. Theophrasus informs us that a 
bird which had swallowed a fruit dropped it in 
the cleft of a tree were it grew, and became com- 
pletely united to the uriginal, though it proved 
to be a different kind. Hence sprung the art of 
grafting, and hence we see that it is of very re 
mote origin. ‘The graft which is fixed to another 
may be said to one tree taking root, and growing 
another, for it preserves its original. There ap- 
pears to be a necessary congeniality to succeed in 
grafting. A plum tree will not grow upon as 
apple, but an apple will succeed upon the peat, 
as the seed of their fruit are alike. It is some 
thing very astonishing that apple seed will not 
produce their kind, but that the seed of one apple 
may produce a half dozen different trees; a 
which there may not be one bearing fruit like the 
original. Hence the use of grafiing to produce 
and continue choice fruits, and also of propas 
gating trees by cuttings, as they invariably pro- 
duce their kind. 

The Morus Molticaulis, | believe is now gen 


erally propagated by layers and cuttings, as thé . 


seed cannot be depended upon, being said to pra 
duce hybrid varieties or mixtures of the commos 
white. The product of a few of the Morus Mul- 
ticaulis trees when propagated by layers and cut 
tings is astonishing. Judge Comstock, if I do 
not mistake, mentions a gentleman, who thas 
produced from two trees in one season two hum 





dréd and two, besides the original two. The 
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rapid growth of the Morus Multicaulis is another 
requisite which must render it a favorite. 

ceed one growing before the window at which 
J write, which was sent to me as a present two 
weeks ago by Mr. Webster. Notwithstanding 
that it was taken up at a wrong season it grows 
with great rapidity, which is perceptible every 
three hours. In one week it has grown three 
or four inches in height, notwithstanding the 
stunning effect produced by being transplanted. 
The first week after transplanted it grew none. 
Vegetable life isthe link which unites the ani- 
mal and mineral kingdoms, inasmuch as mineral 
substances are introduced into the animal sys- 
tem. “All flesh is but grass,” and it is by the 
consumption of vegetable matter by the animal, 
that the simple elements are conveyed into, and 
become a part of the animal fiame. Vegetation 
is simply the vehicle in which nature prepares 
the nourishing elements destined for the support 


of the animal creation. 
MILFORD BARD. 





Russian mode of making bulter—Sir,—Ob- 
serving in a monthly scientific journal, an article 
on the subject of making butter in the winter, ] 
beg leave to furnish the particulars on that sub- 
ject, as practiced in Russia since the year 1316, 
and which may, perhaps, be of some service to 
those who may be induced to make the experi- 
ment either in summer or winter. Being in that 
country in the year 1834, | was. informed by a 
Russian nobleman, that the proprietor of an ex- 
tensive estate (also a nobleman of high rank) had 
discovered a new mode of making butter, and had 
received letters patent from the Emperor as a 
reward for the discovery, and which he stated at 
the time as being in full and successful operation. 
The process consisted in boiling (or rather a 
species of boiling, called simmering) the milk 
for the space of fifteen minutes in its sweet state; 
observing at the same time not to use a sufficient 
heat to burn the milk : it is then churned in the 
usual manner. He also stated that no difficulty 
ever occurred in procuring butter immediately, 
and of a quality superior far to that made from 
milk which had undergone vinous fermentation ; 
and that in addition to its superior flavor, it would 
preserve its qualities much longer than that made 
in the ordinary mode ; that the additional advan- 
tages were, that the milk, being left sweet, is al- 
most possessed of the same value for ordinary 
purposes, and by some considered more healthy, 
as they supposed the boiling or scalding to des- 
troy the animalcule or whatever it may have 
contained. 


If the above process should, upon experiment, 
prove of sufficient importance, as to bring it into 
general use, particularly in the winter, it would 
pethaps be to the advantage of those who may 
practice it, to have their milk scalded in vessels 
calculated to stand in the kettle or boiler, b 
which mode the danger of burning the mil 
would be avoided, for it is ascertained that milk 
only burns on the edges of its surface, or where 
it comes in contact with the sides of the vessel in 
which it is heated, which can never happen in 
double kettles or where one is placed within the 





Beet Sugar—This subject is beginning to at- 






tract great attention in the United States. Its cul- 
tivation appears to be simple, and lucrative, and 
the climate of our country is well adapted to it. 
It is becoming one of the staple articles of France, 
although it is not many years since it was in its 
infancy there. Bonaparte we believe patronised 
its manufacture, and encouraged its culture, as 
he justly conceived that no nation could be inde- 
pendent while it annually exported millions of 
dollars for sugar. A friend favored us with two 
or three selections on the subject, which were 
published in the Record, a few weeks since. We 
are happy to see that many of our Chester coun- 
ty gardeners and agriculturists are turning their 
attention to it— Westchester [Pa.] Record. 





A fine Cow—Mr. Isaac Ed wards of Penn town- 
ship, informs us that one of his cows has yielded 
him from the 1st of April to the 21st of October, 
the aggregate gum of $34 50. During the same 
period of time she has averaged one pound of 
butter each day. 





The wheat crop in France is represented as 
being worse than it has been for many years. 





THE MULBERRY PATCH. 

Although desirous of enlisting the Common- 
wealth, and particularly the Farming interest, to 
engage in the culture of Silk, yet we would not 
urge our Farmers to give up the corn crop, for 
the sake of introducing the culture of the Mul- 
berry. We advise no suchthing. But we do 
recommend, that every Farmer would appro- 
priate a small patch of land for the culture of 
the Mulberry, that the females of the family, 
(who, after all, are to be the producers of silk.) 
may try the experiment with the men in the 
common and usual crops of the field, and see 
which will earn the most, with an equal invest- 
ment, for $ successive years. If you have any 
poor, sandy, gravelly patches of land, within a 
reasonable distance of the house, on that let 
Chinese Mulberry be set, because on such 
land the Chinese Mulberry will do well. Al- 
though it may appear paradoxical, that the poor- 
est soil is the best, such is the case, when well 
stocked with the Chinese Mulberry; not only 
because a crop of Mulberry will yield more 
profit on such land, than any other crop, but be- 
cause it matures wood earlier ; whereas, if set on 
rich land, it would continue to grow and make 
green shoots until winter set in, and kill every 
part of the unmatured wood. 
ciple that it has been recommended not to stir 
the earth about the Mulberry after the first or 
middle of August, and because it is a peculiar 
property of the Chinese Mulberry to grow most 
vigorously on August and September, unless 
checked by frosts or by plucking the leaves and 
topping the plants. 

Travellers inform us, that in France, after fee- 
ding the worms, the after luxuriant growth of fo- 
liage is gathered and fed out to cows and other 
cattle, and is eaten with great avidity. We have 
done the same ourselves and find that it accords 
with facts.— Silk Cabinet. 
ae — 
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other.—London Mirror. 
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PATENT ‘HORSE SHOES, 
Made of best refined Iron, and e 
ait ee ; 
receiv: . for the as efana. 
ed. A constant woply foray. nop ome ana 5 
HOMAS oe oe 


P. 8. Henry Burden has obtained letters pat 
the government of France, granting him 
privilege of manufacturing horse shoes by his ne 
machines, ay 


vented nov 22 
ie he why. Fae K. 
r ‘ointer Slut, of most 
portions, ‘beautifully marked with Clack and How 
spots; of noble size, ears potew. fe rising 3 ; 
; well broken; quarters finely, 


old; under good comman 
and bunts with great ‘animation and’ Her 
an animal eith- 
fora breeder; she’ 


is $40. To any gentleman wishing 

er for immediate use in the field, or 

would prove a most invaluable acquisition. Sig! 
ALSO, a male Pup, 4 months old, of fine form. 









res 
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growth, and genuine blood—his price is 20 dollars, 
Applications to be made to the editor of this ape 
no 15 He viting , 
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DEVON STOCK, ‘ 








THE editor of the Farmer and Gardener can at all times 


supply orders for Devon Cattle. This breed is eo 
guished for their easy keep and docility, the richne 
the milk of the cows, and for the activity and 
ness of the oxen, that they would be edmirably aa 
the pur of southern agriculturists. ta Ae 

The happy adaptation of the Devonshire Oxen, for 
the farm, will be un itis 
that 4 oxen have been known to plough 2 acres of 
in a day, and a team of them to trot at the rate of 
an hour with an empty wagon. 

Any person wishing to procure them can be supphed 
by addressing a letter, pust paid, to the editor of the Fare 
mer and Gardener. nol5 


AN AYRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE, 
A Bull of the above breed, of well attested pedigree, 
is now on sale by the editor of this paper. ! 
Letters on the subject must be post ‘ oct” 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS FOR SALE,” 

At Clairmont Nurseries, near Baltimore. 
THE subscriber hereby informs his customers and others, 
that his stock for sale this season of all articles common 
in the nursery line, except the tenderest green gene 
plants, are very thrifty and mostly of large size, ex- 
tent and variety not surpassed by many, if any in Ameri- 
ca. Particularly the Apple and ; Ornamental trees; 
Roses and other Shrubs. Of the Morus Malticaalis, white 
Italian and other Mulberry Trees, he has got about 100,- 
000; the former, 2 to 7 feet high, strong thrifty plants 
with good roots; white Italian, also the same their 
height, | 1-2 to 4 feet—the 2 feet and 11-2 will besold 
low, and all other articles on moderate terms.’ For 
ces and sorts of fruits, ornamental trees, shrub, and. 
shrubs, &c. see printed and | pete cata to be had 
of the subscriber, gratis. He has a su collection of 
Double Dahlias, now in full bloom, comprising upwards 
of a ag ‘ws an mpd pe - them, and 4 —— 

ne the citizens others are i ; 
we ROBERT SINCLAIR, 
CAULIFLOWER SEED. 
offer sor sale a superior lot of early’ Cauliflower 
[i for fall sowing, to insure a certain crop of lar, 
of this very desirable vegetable, the seed should be sown 
in the month of September in frames and : aad 
Tt. 


rich well tilled light soil. R. 61 
aug 30 Light near Pratt-st. whf, 


pe yg ty OF sas See 
Notice of an article on vegetable philosopb 

can ilk and the inducements to the culture—northern 
corn, and articho sale of Short-born ' 
—principles of vegetation— advantages of 


pared—cheap etructure for grain and hay—su 
ion —/gateead of Wilson's mow a ~ 
teresting essay on the philosophy of “6 sian 











y 
mode of making Butter—culture of beets 
in France—a Cow—Mulberry culture—advertise- 


ments—prices current. 
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BALTIMORE PROVISION 
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to ch’. person fee Bw 
‘Sue Plato Cochetove, home 1b a 
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GIDEON B. SMITH, } 


“6 office, corner of 
North Fayette st. Baltimore 





NEWLY IMPORTED SPANISH JACKS 
OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 








j ree —— 1 am about to receive direct from Spai six JACKS, 
” — APPLES, coccccvccccccccccesereree*| barrel.) —— | —— am to ve uirec’ ; 10 CKS8, 
sg White Old) +> seseevedooee- Bacon, | , Balt. oured---- 17 | 18 | Selected by competent judge acting under the direction 
hoof eeeceveeeere 100Ibs. ders, +++ edOreceeeee “ —_—_— 15 of the American neul at ibraltar, whose i ts 
the 4 3 TTT P 90 Midd peeeeeedQreeccces se —_—_ 15 to said Agent were to “purchase only oved Jacks, 
cn ccclh ee | «mal «OS poountryyecesesse] a | — | 4 best that can be prooured without regard to price.” ig 
hips ssook0veeese)s|agund ___ | Borrea, in Ibs. & halfibs.| « | 95 | 37 | Spanish certificates that accompany them describe 
» spond Catolina,.++++++9++ “ : — ) eee “ 20 28 minntely, representing them all as either white or grey, 
> ’ . seeeeeeee “ "84 20 Ciper, COePeeeeserereeeeeeeseeeree barrel. 1 00 1 25 from four to eight ears old, and from 52 to 56 
of Pian 20021-Alabamal  « 4] Oy. | Canvas, three to six weeks old---+| each. | 450 | 6 00 | bigh. They are also certified to be “able to cover mares, 
uae rer etteyeyy es Bear 50 | Cows, new milch, .......s+ceeeeee]  * (35 00 [50 00 | and of the most approved breed for that purpose in the 
A ght aR ARERR | area 1 50 Dry,sscsscsccesssseeceseees| {10 00 |13 00 | kingdom.” span suming 0s Seka prove, as is 
geeewedevoeecor res bushel. Co Me 7 inal 4 expected true to their res ive descriptions, the 
Beste, whit fam. barra 12 5013 00 | ee en ay veetcccsce| ot | —= | 9 25 | be gold for from $1200 to $1500 ench, They’ wil bor 
‘ pe A ws err ae Menge Eeas ee eereeee Ce eerereeeeereserere . 18 25 dy for delivery here about the middle of November. 
. do. ma ae ge 10 S0}10 75 Fisn, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna — I have also on sale two imported MALTESE JA 
PS ‘BuperHow. st.ingood de'd $ a0 -. oiete es « ee » | Darrel.) —— | —— |each 134 hands high, 10 and !1 years old, and first rate 
oye? Mills, ago » = 10 50 Herrings, salted, No. 1,...... « |350| ——| breeders. Price $1000 each. Also several smaller Jacks 
City Peaappee ah ae* — 10 25 Mackerel, No. 1, Pg OR “ 9 50 10 50 at lower rices. " 
o _pavecerers ~ oe No.3, or 75 The sabscriber is also agent for the sale of “GREEN'S 
Mesoreensececesee] | 6 00] 625 Cod, salted,-.+.-s-e+e+e0004 owt. | —— | —— |PATENT STRAW CUTTER,” unquestionably the bis 
‘ warrn . L R pe eeeeeeosecrsesereressrseese nd. 1 implement o: t e in yet inven ni rice at the store 
ndried Meal, in bhde, hha. — , ~ —— ST STE = 16 "17 | 939, and it costs about $1 to pack and, ship. it. Addrem 
re . ad ° ——! o Be IT HCOCK 
Gass Szeps, red Clover, -+++++**\bushel.| 6 75) 7 25 | Correeted for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win-| Agricultura] Agent, No. 5 South Fifth st. PhiJad ipa 
: thy(herds of the north)) 3 50| 400 | chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker No. 94, corner of +d lelahi gent, No. 5 ade 
#.' > ly ‘ pn 2 is Baltimore and North streets. . : P Iphia, Oct. 13th, 1836. oc 2 
{ ow grereeeeeere “ — . U 8 B k ee VIR : 
4 . + DANK, eeoecsesece par GINIA. 
Ae: y or red top,- eeeeeerees “ —_—_— oe be Branch at Baltimore,..--do Farmers Bank of Virginiata? FARMER’S REPOSITORY 
Wy ta waka... ~~ 7 | Other Branches,.....++--do Bank of Virginia,..........do|Vo. $6 W. Pratt-street, Baltimore, Jan. %,. 
a ry» + virgen: ae eae pou s : .. MARYLAND. Branch at Fredericksburg.do 4 ae avails himself again of the commence 
nk te sear, fo ere loin 8 00} 825 Banks in Baltimore,...--par \Petorsburg,..+++++.++ e+e dO ment of a New Year, to express his grateful thauks 
Hoes, Sia hiteved MR ee Hagerstown,.+ ssesceeees a) Norfolk.,.+..seee.00**ee00d0 to his numerous friends and customers for their kind and 
Hoe aan ++ ORO TOED 4 Ts pat Frederick, «+++++++++++++-d0||Winchester,..++.++++.++++ do | liberal support of his Agricultural Establishment, and ia 
ass « whe eccceee on syecte pound. 7 Westminster, .....-+. +++edo||\Lynchburg, .......++++ do | happy to say that his ceaseless exertions to accommodate 
lee? a ™ oe Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do EI 6:0 5:0.4:65-0.0-0:00:8 do | the public, have not been without a corresponding éf 
uli Peecesenponetents tens iow a Pe Do. gayebio at Benen, 80 — “ 7 Valley,....do ee = them, and with his present Im 
ME, strsereeeers sgeserote ee el alisbury,..»-- 5 per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,..... 1} ments an achinery, he is able to manufacture hi 
= wun, Dematetis, rid _ os ' $ 50) 4 = Gasser eiGesenensinete lll Do. rae mere dl . do | ricultural Im lements much better than feousioc ain 
g oie" wn * oe = : — Millington, ia seseseeeeedol| Do. Leesburg,......do| With greater facility,and hopes to merit continued patron 
EAS, od ev , “* ccccce mere ver -_ DISTRICT. \Wheeling Banks,.... 2a24 | age. He now presents to the public an article new in its 
y « ocerraeen ae , : . — Washington, ite’ [Oki Banks, generally 3a34 ne tinding corn and cob for feeding horses 
Freep ence che rees Rr eorgetown s,4. |\New Jersey Banks gen. 14a2 | and stock. To those who approve this mode of feed 
PLaster Sigg reget paw ‘ 4 5 00) stexandria, y ‘New York City, hep 4a | this machine is worthy their attention. Also, Corn 
Pauma Cunista Bean WS wet bushel. en Spree _PENNSYLVANIA. iNew York State,. .. . 24a3 | lers to be worked by hand or horse-power. He hase vy 
DUET Fc occcccoccess unt Ripe 4. : 4 Philadelphia,....+++++++-+4a}|Massachusetts,....... ra | riety of Straw Cutters; but his own patented Cylindrical 
ies Sane hanepanaatentt — cl aps]. 195 Chambersburg,.-.+-+.+.+.#a||Connecticut,....... 2 Straw Cutter is not surpassed by any other implement of 
’ Setenchenech, eocceee _ ° my gieees eeeeeeeedo||New Hampshire, .... 2a24 | the kind in existence; he has recently made some im 
Topacoo poor — 3 50 450 50 | Pittsburg, +++++++++e++-2a24 IMaiMe, » 00 cccsess . -2a24 | ments in their construction, which acds to their cost, and 
yerop, — ree ++|1001 5 oO) 00 | Kotkreseete seeseenens --4a||Rhode Island,....... 2a24 | for which he has been obliged to add a trifling advanceon 
% greeet +~B4~ OtherPennsylvaniaBks.14a2| North Carolina, .... .3a$4 | the price of the small size:—his prices for them being as 
O wn eee — Delaware[under $5]....3a4|\South Carolina,..... 3a34 | follows, viz: 
spot B 5 ool 10 00 Do. [over 5]...+...da9||Georgia,.......... 34a4| 11 inch Revolving bottoms $30, with extra pair of 
“ yellow and red,...1 * | 6 00| 8 00 ahine Banlie,-.0<+-oecheg Mow Orleans... 00.0.  § —— 
“ ood yellow P Aen “ 8 00 12 90 Can ian dO.ceee vessel 11 - Permanent Bottom 28, do do do 31 
a" Boe yellow,..«.-.. o 98 oe 16 00| == ——_ 3 “ Revolvi B 1 is . ie fe 60 
— vi ‘ottom 45, 
Seconds, qeeetial’.. = z oa ; MORUS MULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES, 15 “ Tom 50, do do do 56 
Virginia, -..+.+0.000c00- “ 7 00| 14 00 AND GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. i . ml rene - see ge cog say 
; . is variety of ploughs embraces almost every descri 
oe RR seeee : —— 1 oa Phe naremang laa for the Messrs. Prince and | tion and size that are walks of aeliné. Sem S cnall oad 
Wurar, ees... bushel scant 2 25) above sstheden, Ciel will be set ica ten — bn ee - _ pee ler — 
Red, seve Om ar ee 05| 2 13] and with despatch. The Morus Multicaulis, (or Chinese — a0 9 oa ines renee Dh nh 
tae, ey a5) 39) arg arian lene th [mnt be ce ike my 
’ . seteee | ’ feet a per , Cuttings | of them always on hand to sell separate from the ploughs 
* in be abe : 394 72 pol. ee ed ling Fagen yr 2 * Cooutey 7 = when ed. Ox Scrapers for levellin hills, oss ex 
’ = a 4, 
Waeon Fartcuts, to Pittsburgh,.|100lbs| 1 75, — —| Florence Mulberry Trees, which differ from ‘the mane pone yo has a > —s 
To Wheeli A. 2 8 pom my be yire | ‘ce, 3 3 concave Thrashing Machines, large and small size, 
ng,- BA. Fo ag bo, ving entire leaves—price, 3 to 4 feet high, $15 pertahio horse powers for the latter; also one of Z.Booth's 
Woon, Brave & Manon Fleeces, ... pound. 50to 60.30 32) Every variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrub fort the paver een ‘uaabouae'? Bigg od oon 
> ea seeeeeee =o or 45 5028 30 aay Flower ts and Green House Plants, Field, Gar | and Watson's patent Washing Machine, both very simple 
coe _— 8 Eepeveesse - os - = rag heed: eodet meat A garg on very favora- | and useful machines for families; Harrows : double and 
eeeeeeteee J ® i i e i 
Gammon kone four eri)“ 138. 3520, | Ore fr ue Moras Mull nd indeed fr all ity ead great oustoty of ether aveskeg ba onsiaigal 
gt* FF Pee eeeeeeeseeces ru u >4 Treaso: leenale 
Howard st. Flour, sales limited, receipts very light. pte of October, and the articles will be sent ecoerdbag to Phyo RAPE RETIREE 
= l0un Now. a _— their epee ee by the Ist to/ Likewise in store—Orchard Grass, Timothy, and Herd» 
. PLACE WANT Sone’ pristed bille ery purchaser will receive Prince & | Grass seed of superior quality. 
a“ ED AS OVERSEER. nted bills with their signature and guarantee.— JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN. 
A Young, industrious, and enterprisi ho! Orders from a distance or from persons unknown to the ‘ il 
farmiet and tinderstands the management of hands, | Subsctiber, should be accompanied with respectable refer Pes 
ts saituation in the above ca ences in Baltimore or New York, or the money. FOR SALE, 


A balf Darham and balf Devon Bull, — years old of 
fine model and size. As his owner has no use for him. 
would be sold abargein. Apply to the editor. 00 
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